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E new issue of the Library (March, | 

1936) has an interesting paper on English | 
Song-Books, 1651-1702, in which Mr. Cyrus L. | 
Day and Miss Eleanor B. Murrie have found | 
a few new details to add to our knowledge 
of John Playford, famed and much written 
of as the publisher of Henry Purcell. They 
record, for instance, a little mystery con- 
nected with Playford’s ‘ Perfect Narrative.’ | 
of the trial of Charles I, first entered in the | 
Stationers’ Register in January, 1648/9, 
continuation of which in February, 1648/9 
is entered not to John but to Henry Play- 
ford. There was then a gentleman of that 
name, certainly neither printer nor book- | 
eeller, who lived at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
who may have been a relative. Other political 
pamphlets of that year which bear John’s 
name are also entered to Henry, and the 
reason for this has baffled conjecture. Play- | 
ford was arrested by a warrant of the Coun- 
cil of State in November, 1649, and his 
books, narratives of the trials of the King 
and of several royalist noblemen, were 
ordered to be seized. It is curious that he 
was also printing Cromwellian proclama- 
tions, and the writers suggest that this 
counter-balanced his royalist proclivities, | 
whence, perhaps, the obscurity which sur- 
rounds the outcome of the arrest. Only it 
seems to have decided John Playford against 
any more political printing. Towards the 
end of the following year, with ‘“‘ The Danc- 
ing Master’ he approaches the field which 
for many years he made his own—a_ work 
which by 1728 had run into eighteen editions 
and to which is owing the preservation of 
many old English dances. The Minutes of 
the Stationers’ Company reveal that John 
Playford was one of six men who, under a 
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| ““mandate’’ from the King were in 1681 


made members of the Court of Assistants 
of the Company, in reward for the zeal and 
diligence with which they had ‘‘ contributed 
to the discovering and repressing seu’al 
exorbitant and licentious practices comitted 
in the Mistery of Printing.” 


[‘ Mr. Paul Elmer More’s appreciation of 

John Bailey—in the April American Re- 
view—are some good remarks on Johnson, 
apropos of Bailey’s somewhat imperfect re- 
cognition of Johnson’s genius. Johnson is, in 
Bailey’s view, the supreme exemplar of 
common sense—incontestibly true in itself but 
defective if the matter is left there, for ‘t 
ignores Johnson’s genius. And Bailey is 


| again somewhat obtuse in his estimate of 


‘ 


Johnson as a thinker. Johnson’s ‘‘ central- 
ity,’’ his philosophy of the commonplace, 
was combined with a thorough knowledge of 
scholastic philosophy of the ‘‘ long vagaries 
of metaphysical speculation.’’ In proof of 
this Mr. Elmer More adduces the ‘ Review 
of a Free Inquiry Into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil’ which was written to demolish the 
position taken up by Soame Jenyns in a 
series of ‘Letters’ on the subject; and he 
goes on to remark that ‘“‘ in the whole field 
of modern comment on Johnson, beginning 
with Boswell ’’ there will be found, he be- 
lieves, “‘no adequate use of Johnson’s ex- 
posure ’’ of the hoary fallacy of evil’s being 
contingent on the existence together of all 
grades of being ‘‘as evidence of his wide 
reading in technical philosophy and of his 
clarity of insight.’’ He himself esteems 
this work ‘‘ the profoundest treatment of 
the intolerable question Unde Malum in 
any Language ”’ and recalls the fact that the 
‘ Review’ after publication in the Literary 
Magazine was reprinted in a small volume 
by itself — a fact which Boswell, whose 
praise of the work is rather on the score of 
its brilliant wit than of its philosophy, does 
not mention. 


[X the Antiquaries’ Journal for April Miss 

G. M. White has a paper on the pre- 
liminary excavations at the Chichester 
amphitheatre. The discovery of this amphi- 
theatre is due to Mr. Carlyon-Britton, who 
was of opinion that a Roman town of the 
importance of Chichester was likely to have 
one and in 1934 began to search for its site on 
the outskirts of the modern city. He found 
it just over 200 yards from the walls to the 
S.E.—a sunken area surrounded by a bank 
4ft. high. Its longer axis (N.-S.) measures 
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about 230ft. ; the shorter (E.-W.) about 190ft. 
Houses have been built on the south-west 
sector; the rest of the site is covered with 
grass. There is no record or written tradi- 
tion about it, and to the casual eye the site 
presents but the slightest indication of what 
it has been. Excavation began in July of 
last year. Sections were cut on the inner 
slope of the bank in the hope of finding re- 
mains of the inner retaining wall of the 
arena, and four trenches were dug along the 
inner side of the bank. Remains of a flint 
and mortar wall; the arena floor of rammed 
gravel; wall plaster painted; broken brick ; 
and evidence that the retaining wall had 
been robbed of its stones, so that the mortar 
had fallen on to the floor of the arena—to- 
gether with sherds, iron nails and a few 
coins appeared in most of the cuttings. In 
one sherds of Early Iron Age ware bore wit- 
ness to a pre-Roman settlement on the site 
of the city. The position and number of the 
entrances have not yet been ascertained, nor 
the approach from the city. Provisionally 
the date of the erection of the amphitheatre 
may be taken to be a.p. 70 to 90. It appears 
to have been abandoned by the end of the 
second century. 

Other noteworthy articles in this number 
of the Journal are Mr. Leeds’s discussion 
of an Adulterine Castle on Faringdon Clump, 
Berkshire, and Professor V. Gordon Childe’s 
‘A Promontory Fort on the Antrim Coast.’ 
The Rev. G. Montagu Benton has some 
observations on an _ interesting example 
of domestic wall-painting—probably of date 
c. 1600—recently brought to light at Strat- 
ford St. Mary, Suffolk. 


PHE Cambridge University Press will 

shortly publish the thirteenth volume of 
The English Place-Name Society’s Survey. 
“The Place-Names of Warwickshire’ has 
been prepared by three editors who have 
made every use of collaboration with War- 
wickshire residents in collecting information. 
Public and privately-owned documents have 
been freely consulted, and for existing field- 
names and their history the help of Warwick- 
shire schools, their staffs and pupils, has 
been employed. Traces of two types of 
settlement, the village in the field-country 
and the hamlet and isolated farmstead in the 
forest-country, are found to confirm a tradi- 
tional division of the county. Much inter- 
esting matter is afforded by the history and 
origins of street-names in old towns such as 
Warwick, Coventry 
Avon. 


and Stratford-upon. | 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL: 


OLtp PAULINES WHO ATTENDED ITs 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS IN THE ErGu- 
TEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Reverend Ivan Mavor, the Librarian 

of St. Paul’s School, has recently drawn 
attention in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ to the 
MS. notes for a history of St. Paul’s School 
made by the Rev. John Pridden (nat. 1758, 
ob. 1825) in which the writer claims William 
| Wycherley, the dramatist, as an Old Pauline, 








a claim which, so far as I am aware, has not 
been made elsewhere. 

Mr. Mavor has been kind enough to draw 
my attention to other documents from John 
Pridden’s collection which he has _ recently 
acquired for the library of St. Paul’s and 
among these is a MS. volume headed :— 

‘* Alphabetical List of gentlemen educated 
at Saint Paul’s School and who have at- 
tended the Anniversary Meetings.’’ 

The book contains about two hundred and 
seventy names, all written in uniform 
copper-plate, with three exceptions, namely, 
those of R. M. Barnard, Saml. Barnard and 
Lt.-Col. Maxwell, which are clearly added 
in ordinary writing after the book had been 
completed. 

The majority of the names have their ad- 
dresses appended, and the volume is clearly 
the address book from which were sent out 
notices to Old Paulines respecting the anni- 
versary meeting which in modern parlance 
would be called an Old Boys’ dinner. 

The first name of all, Mr. Allen, of Fen- 
| church Street, is the only one which has the 
ominous entry ‘‘ Not to be invited’’ at- 
tached to it; there is no means of know- 
ing the reason for which this taboo was im- 
posed upon him. 

The date of the compilation of the list 
can be fixed within narrow limits by the 
| recurrence in it of the name of Dr. Garnett, 
who is described as Dean of Exeter. 

John Garnett became Dean of Exeter in 
1810 and died in 1813, hence Pridden’s list 
must have been compiled within these three 
years, an inference which is confirmed by 
other internal evidence, and the men named 
in it may be presumed to have been alive 
| at the date of its compilation. 

Many of the names in the list are of well- 
| known men who have always been known to 
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have been at St. Paul’s. About thirty of 
these appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and include 
a Lord Chancellor, a Bishop, a Dean, 
several Judges of the highest courts in Eng- 
land and in the colonies, an Attorney- 
General, heads of colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, distinguished medical men, and 
men of note among authors, architects and 
actors. In addition there are a number of 
men whose names with those of their fathers 
alone appear in the published Registers of 
the school. Of these some have since been 
identified and in the following notes I throw 
out suggestions for the identification of a few 
more. 

Finally, there are in Pridden’s list the | 
names of some twenty men which do not ap- | 
pear in the, admittedly inaccurately kept, 
Register of Admissions. Many of the men 
who are still unidentified, whether their | 
names appear on the Register or no, have 
their addresses appended to them in Prid- 
den’s list and it is hoped that by this means | 
still further identifications may be made. | 

So far as I have been able to ascertain 
the oldest man who attended the anniversary 
meeting was William Champante who was 
about seventy-five in 1813, and the youngest | 
was Charles John Roberts, who was about | 
twenty-two in the same year. 

In the notes which I have appended to | 
many of the names references to R. B. Gar- | 
diner’s Admission Register to St. Paul’s | 


School have been abbreviated to ‘“‘ R.B.G.”’ 


Mr. Aten, Fenchurch Street. Not to be 
invited. 

[It is possible that this was George Allen, | 
who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 son 
of John A., upholder of Fenchurch 
gg July 2nd, 1789. R.B.G. i. p. 

}. 








” Atkinson JNO. East India House. 

{John Atkinson ‘‘ aged 7 son of Matthew | 
A., St. Martin’s Lane Westminster ’’ en- | 
tered St. Paul’s Jan. 27, 1766, R.B.G. 
i, p. 133]. 

» ARNUL PETER Messrs. Goodluck Corn- 
», ARNUL GEORGE hill. 

[Peter Arnull “‘ aged 9 son of George A., | 
broker Bank Buildings ’’ entered St. | 
Paul’s Feb. 23, 1796. R.B.G. i. p. 212. | 

James Josiah Arnull ‘“‘ aged 11 son of | 
George A., Bank Buildings, Cornhill °’ | 
entered St. Paul’s Aug. 13, 1796. R.B.G. 
i. p. 213. 

From these entries it is most probable that 

the George Arnul mentioned in Prid- 
den’s list was the father of Peter and | 


James A., and is an old Pauline, 
hitherto unrecorded]. 


Mr. AsHToN SaMuEL. Near Bagnigge Wells. 
[Samuel Ashton ‘‘ aged 11 son of Matthew 
A., grazier, of St. James’s Clerkenwell ”’ 
entered St. Paul’s Oct. 4, 1797. R.B.G. 
i. p. 215). 
,, ARABIN WILLIAM, Serjeants Inn. 

{In 1791 William St. Julian Arabin gained 
a Pauline Exhibition to the University, 
and in the same year a close Sykes Exhi- 
bition from St. Paul’s School to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. R.B.G. i. 
pp. 403 and 417. 

R. B. Gardiner identifies him with William 
Julian who entered St. Paul’s aged 12 
son of William J. late of Norwich (de- 
ceased) Feb. 4, 1785. R.B.G. i. p. 184. 1] 
think there is no doubt that this is a 
mistake, as the Inner Temple Register 
describes him as the son of William 
John, of George Street, Manchester 
Square, Esquire. Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock in ‘ Essays in the Law,’ p. 287, 
quotes the Annual Register for 1841—the 
year of Arabin’s death—as saying that 
Arabin was the only son of a general. 
He was called to the Bar in 1801, was a 
Special Pleader on the Home Circuit, 
was promoted Serjeant-at-law in 1824, 
became Judge of the Sheriff’s Court and 
Commissioner of the Central Criminal 
Court and was Judge Advocate-General 
under Lord Melbourne in 1838-9. He 
married a daughter of Sir Henry Meux 
1st Baronet. 

Serjeant Ballantine in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ speaks of Arabin as a shrewd, 
quaint little man, who enunciated ab- 
surdities with the most perfect inno- 
cence. ‘‘I assure you gentlemen,’ he 
said one day to a jury speaking of the 
inhabitants of Uxbridge, ‘‘ they will 
steal the very teeth out of your mouth 
as you walk through the streets, I know 
it from experience.” Sir Frederick 
Pollock declares that he addressed 
a convicted criminal saying ‘I have 
no doubt of your guilt. You go 
into a public house and break bulk and 
drink beer and that is what in law is 
called embezzlement.’’ Sir Frederick 
also quotes his grandfather the chief 

Baron (who appears in this list) as 
having attributed to Arabin a similar 
address to a convicted person to the effect 
‘* Prisoner, God has given you good 
abilities, instead of which you go about 
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the country stealing ducks.’’ 

A very rare pamphlet ‘ Arabiniana, or 
Remains of Mr. Serjeant Arabin’ by H. 
B. Churchill was published in 1843 con- 
taining anecdotes of this ‘‘ character.”’ 
The cream of it is skimmed at p. 271 of 
EK. Bowen Rowland’s ‘‘ Seventy-two 
Years at the Bar’ which is a memoir of 
Sir Harry Poland, K.C., who when he 
died seven or eight years ago was prob- 
ably the oldest living Old Pauline. 

Finally, Edwin Pugh in ‘ The Dickens 
Originals’ (1912), p. 93, identifies Ser- 
jeant Snubbin in the ‘ Pickwick Papers ’ 
(see chapter xxxi.) with Serjeant 
Arabin]. 

”? Buren. 5 Jermpn Street. 

[John Burgh “ aged 10 son of John B., 
apothecary, of Friday Street ’’ entered 
St. Paul’s June 30, 1762. R.B.G. i. 
p. 126]. 

But, Rev. Isrart, Aylesbury, Bucks, 

[Israel Bull ‘‘ aged 11 con of Fermor 
Bull, attorney at law, Aylesbury Bucks ”’ 
entered St. Paul’s Nov. 1, 7182. He was 
a graduate of Oriel College, Oxford, in 
Holy Orders, and was assistant to the 
High Master of St. Paul’s 
R.B.G. i. p. 178). 

Mr. Brown, W. T. 14 Cheapside. 


{William Thornburzh Brown “‘ aged 9 son | 


of William B., silversmith, of Cheap- 
side’’ entered St. Paul’s May 23 1770. 
R.B.G. i. p. 147]. 

”* Brake Henry. Doctors Commons. 

[Henry Blake ‘‘ aged 13 son of Henry B., 
esquire, supervisor of Wallingford, in 
Berks ’’ entered St. Paul’s Sept. 26 
1761]. 

” Bentiey Joun. Paternoster Row. 

[John Bentley, ‘‘aged 8, son of Edward B., 
gent of the Bank’’ entered St. Paul’s 
Feb. 19, 1795. John B. was Secretary ot 
the Bank of England from 1840 till his 
death in 1860. R.B.G. i. p. 209]. 

», BENTLEY SaMvueEL. Paternoster Row. 

[Samuel Bentley ‘‘ aged 7 son of Edward 
B., of Blewitt’s Buildings Holborne ”’ 
entered St. Paul’s Feb. 5, 1793. R.B.G. 


i. p. 206. He was a printer and an- 
tiquary, and died in _ 1868. See 
‘NBs bs 


», Bish THos. Charing Cross. 


[Thomas Bish entered St. Paul’s as a non- 
foundationer in 1789/90 and left the 
school in 1793/4. R.B.G. i. p. 198]. 

*’ Borr. 16 Salisbury Street, Strand. 

[Thomas Bott ‘‘ aged 11 son of John Bott, 


1806-9. | 


engraver, of Well Street, Cripplegate ” 
entered St. Paul’s May 2, 1798]. 
Mr. Bacxter. Apothecaries’ Hall. 

[Southerton Backler ‘‘ aged 9 son of 
Southerton B., apothecary of Alderman. 
bury Postern ”’ entered St. Paul’s June 
20 1755. He became a Navy Accomptant 
and resided at Apothecaries’ Hall, and 
two of his sons entered the school from 
that address, John in August 1790, 
Sotherton (sic) in March 1809. R.B.G. 
i. pp. 106, 200 and 237]. 

” Bravcuton C. R. Foreign Office, Parlia- 
ment Street. 

| [This must be Charles Rivington Brough- 
| ton (sic) who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
| 11 son of Rev. Mr. B. of Hatton Street ” 
Jan. 21, 1775. His brother Thomas en- 
tered the school aged 13 in 1771. R.B.G, 
i. pp. 151 and 159]. 

|’? Brown Ep. Raven Row Spitalfields. 

| \[Edward Brown entered St. Paul’s as a 
| non-foundationer in 1763/4. He entered 
| on the foundation of the school ‘‘ aged 
| 11 son of Charlotte B., Finch Lane ”’ on 
| Aug. 31764. R.B.G. i. pp. 129, 130). 

| Burper Revp. Wilderness Row. 

[Samuel Burder entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
11 son of William B., Baker of Old 
Street Road’? May 18 1784. R.B.G. i. 
p. 183. This must be Samuel Burder, b. 
1773, ob. 1837, Congregational minister 
at St. Albans, who was ordained in the 
Anglican Church c. 1809 (‘ D.N.B.)]. 

Mr. Buxton. Messrs. Tarrant and Co. 109 
Chancery Lane. 
{Two pairs of brothers of this name en- 
tered St. Paul’s during the relevant 
| years: John and Isaac the sons of John 
B. gent. of St. Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
mondsea (sic) and later of Blackfryers 
(sic) who were aged 8 and 9 at their 
entry in 1780 and 1788 respectively; 
and John Strutin and William Henry 
\ the sons of John B. an _ attorney 
of Great Marlborough Street, who 
were aged 10 and 8 at their entry 
in 1792 and 1797 respectively. R.B.G. 
i. pp. 173, 177, 205, 214. The ad- 
dress given by Pridden in the purlieus 
of the law raises a presumption that one 
of the last two boys is the Old Pauline 
referred to]. 
> BiizzarD, Thomas, St. 
Bishopsgate. 

[Thomas Blizard ‘‘ aged 14 son of John B. 
(deceased)”’ entered St. Paul’s Jan. 18 
1787. R.B.G. i. p. 190. (N.B. 190 mis- 
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printed in Index to R.B.G, i. as p. 100). 
This must be Thomas Blizard b. 1772 | 
ob, 1838 Surgeon to the London Hospi- | 
tal and nephew and pupil of Sir William | 
Blizard, the founder of the medical | 
school at that hospital. Thomas Blizard 

was noted for his knowledge of anatomy 

and for his invention of a special knife 

for lithotomy. (‘D.N.B.)]. 
Mr. BoruM, St. James’s Square. | 

{This is a new name of an unrecorded Old 
Pauline for no one of this name appears 
in the Admission Registers of St. 
Paul’s. Was he in any way connected | 
with Anthony William Boehem, chaplain | 
to George I, who died in 1722? (‘D.N.B.’) | 

Basen Revp., British Museum. 

{Henry Baber ‘‘ aged 11 son of Thomas | 
B. of New Ormond Street,’’ entered St. 
Paul’s Sept. 30, 1786. This was Henry | 
Hervey Baber b. 1775 ob. 1869 Keeper of | 
Printed Books at the British Museum | 
1812-37, Rector of Stretham, Cambs., | 
1827-69. R.B.G. i. p. 189 (‘ D.N.B.’)}. | 

Dr. Barton, Fenchurch Street. | 

[Two boys named John Barton and two | 
boys named James Barton entered St. | 
Paul’s at different dates between the | 
years 1759 and 1808. It is impossible to | 

say if Dr. Barton is one of these]. | 
Mr. Barton, Joun, Camberwell. 

[This must be either John Barton who en- | 
tered St. Paul’s aged 11, son of Richard | 
B., farmer, Cambridgeshire Jan 22, 1762 | 
or John Barton who entered St. Paul’s | 

10, son of Humphrey B., cabinet- | 
maker, of Bloomsbury May 30 1765. | 
R.B.G. i. pp. 124 and 128). 

” BarHam, Brazen Nose, Oxford. 

[This was Richard Harris Barham who 
entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 as the son | 
of Elizabeth Fox, of Canterbury ”’ on | 
Nov. 24, 1800. R.B.G., i. p. 221. He 
was well known as the author of the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ The fact that his 
address is given as Brasenose College, 
Oxford, by Pridden seems to fix the date | 
of this list between 1808 when Barham 
left St. Paul’s as captain of the school | 
and 1811 when he took his B.A. degree | 
and came down from Oxford. ‘D.N.B.’)] | 

” BeresForD C. Epwarp, Stamp Office. 

[Charles Edward Beresford entered St. | 
Paul’s ‘“‘ aged 9 son of William B., | 
taylor White Hart Yard, Drury Lane” | 
Sept. 7, 1750). | 

” Barren, Hertford College, Oxford. 
[Joseph Hallett Batten entered St. Paul’s | 
“aged 8 son of Joseph B. dissenting - 








minister’? May 9, 1786. He was a 

scholar and Fellow of Trinity, Cam- 

bridge. He became the second principal 

of the East India Company’s Haileybury 

College, Hertford, pm it is clear that 

Pridden has confused his address]. 
Mr. Brown, London Militia. 

[In addition to W. T. Brown and Edward 
Brown, who have already been dealt 
with, there are eight boys named Brown, 
not to mention a number named Browne 
who entered St. Paul’s within the relev- 
ant period. On the whole I think the 
most likely identification is with John 
Brown who entered St. Paul’s ‘“‘ aged 9, 
son of John B. late an Ensign in Middle- 


sex Militia.’”? Sept. 8 1792. R.B.G. i. 
p. 214). 
” Burrows Henry, Registers Office, Chan- 
cery Lane. 


{Henry Burrows entered St. Paul’s “ 

9, son of Rev. John B. of Great Russell 
Street.’’ March 3, 1781. R.B.G. i. p. 174). 
”” Benstey THomas, Bolt Court Fleet Street. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline, no one of this 
name appearing in the Admission Regis- 
ters of St. Paul’s; but it relates clearly 
to one of the printers, father and son, 
of that name and address (see Mus- 
grave’s Obituary). Joseph Bensley 
‘*‘ aged 10 son of Thomas B., printer of 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street ’’ entered St. 
Paul’s Jan, 20 1805. R.B.G. i. p. 229). 

’”? Burzs, 117 Cheapside. 

[Charles Burls—one of the youngest attend- 
ants—entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son 
of William B., warehouseman of Win- 
chester Street March 19 1799.” R.B.G. 
i. p. 218]. 

’ Barnard R. M., East India Buildings, 
Bishopsgate. 

[Robert Markland Barnard entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 7, son of Mr. Thomas 
Allen B. citizen and mercer Sept. 17 
1776.’ He was in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service and was Master of the 
Mercers’ Company in 1814, in which 
year his son, Markland Barnard entered 
the school. R.B.G. i. pp. 164 and 250). 

”” Barnarp, Samuer, 99th Regiment. 

[Samuel Barnard entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
9 son of Thomas Allen B. citizen and 
mercer Dec. 23, 1780. He became a sur- 
geon in the Army and died about 1830. 
R.B.G. i. p. 174). 


Micwaet F. J. McDonneEtt. 
Jerusalem. . 
{To be continued). 
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GALE OF BOLEHYDE, CO. WILTS. 
(See ante p. 292). 


OLEHYDE Manor, a two-gabled building 
with projecting porch, was illustrated in 
S. J. Elyard’s ‘ Some Old Wiltshire Homes * 
(1894). It is built on a tenement which 
apparently took its name from one Thomas 
de Balehyde, who figures as juror at a Chip- 
penham inguisition 14 Edward III. (1340), 
perhaps identical with the Thomas Bulhide, 
juror at Chippenham 14 Edward II. (1320). 
In 1517 John Saunders of Heywood figured 
among freeholders in Kington St. Michael 
as holding ‘‘ the land late Thomas Bole- 
hide’s, paying a couple of geese yearly of the 
value of 8d.’’ (British Museum, Harleian 
MS. 3961, temp. 9 Henry VIII.). William 
Gale, brother of John Gale of Langley Bur- 
rell, was in occupation of the tenement at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and owned 
property in Langley Burrell, Cocklebury, 
Chippenham, Biddlestone, Corsham and 
Colerne. His will, dated 6 March 1599, was 
proved in London (P.C.C. 81 Stafford, 26 
Nov. 1606 :— 


IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN. The sixthe 
daie of Marche in the yeare of our Lorde 
Christe one thousand fyve hundred and 
nynetye nyne, and in the twoo and ffortithe 
yeare of the raigne of our soveraign Ladye 
Elizabeth by the Grace of God Queene of 
Englande France and Ireland Defender of 
the Faithe &c I Witt1am Gate the elder of 





| 


| 


Bolhides in the parishe of Kington Ste. | 


Michaell and Countye of Wilts yeoman, 
beinge of good and perfecte memorye (God 
be praised for the same) doe make this my 
laste Will and Testamente in maner and 
forme followinge, renouncing & prohibiting 
all former wills, guifts and bequests by force 
and vertue of this my laste will and testa- 
mente First 1 committe my soule to 
Allmightie God my maker and Jesus Christe 
my Redeemer of the same by whose blood- 
sheddinge I truste to be saved. And my 
bodye to be buryed in Christyan buryall. 
Item I give towardes the reparacions of the 
churche of Kington aforesaid the somme of 
sixe shillings eight pence. Item I geve to 
the poor people of Kington and Chippenham 
the somme of twenty shillings lawfull Eng- 
lish money to be equally distributed by my 
overseers. Item I geve and dispose by this 
my will unto Geffrey Gale my sonne the some 
of thirtye poundes of lawfull English money 
to be satisfied and payde unto the said 
Jeffrey oute of my goods and chattells within 





| all my wearinge apparrell. 





one whole yeare nexte after my decease, 
Item I geve to the said Jeffrey Gale my 
sonne my best bedd & bedsteade with al] 
maner of furnyture and apparel! belonginge 
to the same best bed nowe standinge in ye 
parloure, and the greate boorde in the same 
parlor with all the formes and benches for 
the same. Item I geve to my said sonne Jeffrey 
one reeke statchell,1 one malte quearne, 
and also one pile of blocks and wood to the 
value of tenne poundes. Item further I geve 
bequeathe and dispose by this my laste will 
and testamente all my land and heredyta- 
ments boughte and purchased in Langley 
Burrell, Cockleborough, and Chippenham, 
Bydeston, Corsham, and Cullerne, with all 
proffytts and comodities? to the said land 
or to anye parte or parcell thereof belonginge 
or appertayneng unto Jeffrey Gale my said 
sonne and to his heires for ever. To have 
and to hould to him the said Jeffrey Gale 
and to his heires for ever. And for lacke of 
issue of the said Jeffrey, all and singuler the 
said lands unto John Gale my sonne and to 
his heires for ever. And for wante of such 
issue to the righte heires of me the said 
William Gale the elder for evermore. Item 
I geve and dispose to Elinor my wife twoo 
oxen and sixe kyne, a quarter of wheate, 
and a quarter of malte. Item I geve unto 
Jeffrey my said sonne a_ greate iron 
brandyron. Item I geve and bequeathe to 
Isaac my sonne a rowcide3 joyned table boord 
with his furnyture. Allso I geve to Peter 
Gale my sonne the spanish boord withe a 
cofer in the same boord, one greate quilted 
jack, a black bill and a forrest bill. Item I 
geve and bequeathe to my sonne John Gale 
Allso I geve and 
bequeathe to my said sonne John my second 
best bedd standinge in the lytle chamber 
within the parlor with all maner of furny- 
ture and apparrell to the same bed. And 
allso the greate table boorde in the hall with 
frames and benches to the same, one malte 
quearne, twoo greate querne stones, and sixe 
iron wedges, a reeke stathell and all my 
ploughe harness, waynes, wheeles, yeoks, 
strudges, dragges, eithes,4 fullowes,5 coulters, 
and shares. Item I geve unto Elianor the 
daughter of Willyam my sonne one cowe. 
Item my will is that my said wife shall use 
and have the occupation of all household 








1 Rick stacker or support. 

2 Conveniences (as of footpaths). 
3 Russet (leather). 

4 Rythes, harrows. 

5 Felloes. 
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stuff for her best necessaryes and uses duringe 
her life (yf shee contynewe and keepe her 
self sole and unmaried. Allso my will and 
trewe meanenge is, that my saide wife after 
my decease shall not take anye man into her 
service within her house excepte yt be anye 
one of her owne children. Which household 
stuff in her use my will is shee shall yeelde 
up and leave in as good state as shee dothe 
receave the same. Item I doe ordayne make 
and constitute and appoynte my said sonne 
John and my said sonne Jeffrey to be my 
executors of this my laste will and testa- 
mente. And all other my goods, cattells, 
chattells, plate, money, ymplements, and 
household stuff, corne, and haye whatsoever 


which are not allredy geven and bequeathed | 





(my debts beinge payd and my legacies per- | 


formed) I geve and bequeathe unto my said 
executors. Lastlye I doo ordayne and 
appoynte John Scotte of Chippenham, 
clothier, and Thomas Saunders of Wallcotte, 
to be overseers of this my laste will and 
testamente. And I doe geve them for their 
paines and laboures therein the some of Sixe 
shillings and eighte pence a peece. In wit- 
ness Theveel I have hereunto sett my hand 
and seale. Yeeven® the daye and yeare firste 
above written. William Gale. Sealed and 


| decease 


subscribed as his laste will in the presence | 
of Symon Sloper of Monnington,”? William | 


Stokes of Sene® his mark, Richarde Beazer 
of Box his mark, Nicholas Moxam of 
Broughton Gifford, and John Allen sen. 
Probatum fuit suprascriptum testamentum 
apud London coram &c vicesimo sexto die 
mensis Novembris anno domini millessimo 
sexcentissimo sexto juramento Johannis Gale 
filii dicti defuncti &c cui commissa fuit 
administracio &c de bene et fideliter adminis- 


trando ad Sancta Dei evangelia jurato. | 
d . | bethe my beeste Hatt my beste lennen apron 


Reservata potestate &c Galfrido Gale alter 
executor in testamento predicto nominato 
cum venerit &c. 


William Gale’s widow died in 1613, ana 


her will, dated 30 Aug., was proved 16 Oct. | 


1613, in the Court of the Archdeacon of 


Wilts. 


Wit of ELEANOR GALE of BULHIDES in the 
parish of Kineton St. Micnagt, co. Wilts, 
widow :— 

In the name of God Amen the xxxth of 
Auguste in the yeare of our Lorde Christe 
1613 and in the yeare of the Raigne of our 





6 Given. 
? Moncton. 
8 Seend. 





soveraigne lorde Jeames by the grace of God 
of Englande France & Irelande Kynge 
Defender of the faythe &c the Eleventhe And 
of Scottlande the seven & fortethe, I 
Ellionor Gale of Bulhides in the parishe of 
Kyngton Saynte Michell in the countie of 
Wilts widdowe beinge sicke of bodye but of 
good & perfecte remembrance God be praysed 
for the same Doe make this my laste will & 
Testamente in mannar and forme followinge, 
Firste I Commytt my Soule into the handes 
of Allmightye God my maker and Jesus 
Christe my Redemer of the same by whose 
blood sheddinge I truste to be savede & my 
bodye to the earthe ffrom whence it Came, 
Item I give unto Peeter Gale my sonne ffower 
poundes of lawefull englishe money to be 
payed within one halfe yeare after my 
Item I give unto my soonn John 
Gale his three Chilldren William John & 
Ellinor twentye shillinges a peace to be 
payed in mannar & forme aforesaid Item 
I give unto my soonn Isaac Gale his five 
Chilldren John Elizabeth Marye Agnis & 
Katheren fower poundes to be Equally 
devided betwexte them and to be payed as 
aforesaid Item I give unto Joane Prator 
my Daughter her two Chilldren twentye 
shillings apeace to be payed as aforesaid 
Item I give unto the saied Joane Prator my 
beste Petycote my beste wastecote and my 
beste woollen apron, Item I give unto 
Katheren Gossmore? her three Chilldren 
William Thomas & Anne fortye shillings to 
be equallye devided betwexe them & to be 
payed as above saied Item 1] give unto my 
saied Daughter Katheren my beeste gounde 
Item I give unto my daughter Elizabethe 
her two Chilldrenn Richarde & Ellinor 
twentye shillings apeace to be payed as afore- 
said Item I give unto my daughter Eliza- 


my best Kercher! & my beste partlett!! Item 


| I give unto the said William Gale sonn of 


my sonn John Gale one Coffer standinge by 
my beeddsyde in the parler Item I give unto 
my sonn Jeffery Gale his two Chilldren John 


| & Jeffery three pounds to be devided in man- 
| ner & forme followinge that is to saye fortye 
| shillings to Jeffery & twentye shillings to 


John to be payed at or within the tyme afore- 
said Item I do nomynate & appoynte my 
said sonn Jefferye to be my executor & all 





9 Richard Gossmore and Katherine Gale m. 
at K. St. M. 1 Nov. 1599. 


10 Piece of material used as head-dress. 


11 Neckerchief or garment for the neck and 
shoulders. 
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the reste of my zoodes & chattels my 
Leagacyes beinge performed I give & be- 
queathe unto my saied executor In wittness 
whereof I have heare unto sett my hande & 
seale the daye & yeare firste above written. 
Sealed & signed as my laste will 
& Testament in the presence 
of John Gale & William Sawyer (X) 
(his mark). 
Ellinor Gale her 
marke (LS) 
Inventory of all the goods and chattels of 
Ellinor Gale of Bulhides taken by John Gale 
and John Store. Imprimis her wearing 
apparell iij li vis’ viiij d. Item, debts due 
to the testator xxv li. 
Frep. R. Gate. 
(To be concluded.) 





Mt IN OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
Eiza, wife of George Evans, died 19th 
October, 1844, aged 35 years. 
Grorce Evans, died 16th August, 1869, 


aged 60 years. 

Witt1am Evans, 18th September, 1849, 
aged 42, 

AMELIA ———, 1844—3 years 3 months. 


JoHnN Hocpen—1854—32 years. 


Ann, wife of Henry Evertist, formerly of 
the Parish of Northfleet, in the County of 
Kent, England, 18th October, 1847, aged 74. 
Also Henry Everist, of this city (late of 
King Street), 16th November, 1854, aged 77. 

In Memory of Rosert EversHep, son of 
Samuel EversHep, 19th March, 1853, 
aged 27 years. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord. 

Joun Fatvy, 25th January, 1874, aged 69 
years. CATHARINE, daughter, 4th December, 
1853—5 years. Hucu, 6th October, 1854—7 
years. Exuen, wife, 15 January, 1882—73 
— Mary Otpaknr, eldest daughter, 20 

anuary, 1894—62 years. 

Evans Fawcus—7th July, 1855—aged 22. 
Iron tablet placed over grave by Messrs. 
Raleigh, Lock, and Thorpe of Stockton-on- 
Tees, England. 

Georce FisHer—1850—aged 49 years. 

Josmpx Fitrron—15th March, 1845—aged 
53 years. 

Erected by Maurice Firzceratp to CatH- 
ERINE Firzceratp, 25 April, 1849, aged 28. 
May she rest in peace. 


MicwaeL FitzcEeratp—1858—37 years: 


also his wife CaTHERINE, 16 May, 1846, aged 
21; their daughter Susan, November, 1846, 
aged 6 months. 
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Erected by James NaGie in memory of his 
brother-in-law JoHN F1TzG1BBon—1848—93 
years; JAMES FitTzcrppon [no date]; also 
James Nace, 1885, and James Nacie’s wifg 
Mary, 1890—73 years. . 

A pedestal, surmounted by figure of a 
female—inscription on three  sides—(1) 
Epwarp Joun Fitzsimmons, 24 June, 1888— 
40 years; Epwarp, 11 January, 1844—2 years 
3 months; Marcarer, 26 December, 1851— 
1 year 6 months; (2) Bripcet, 21st March, 
1862, 28 years; also the man who erected it, 
Epwarb, 5th August, 1882—82 years; (3) 
KatHieen Frances (Dotty), 6th July, 1883, 
3 years 11 months. 

THoMas Focarty—1853—47 years. 

J. M. Focarry, of Collingwood—1854— 
aged 31; also Joun Focarty, his son, 23rd 
November, 1852, aged 13 months 17 days. 

SaMueL WIttIs, 16th December, 1848, 
aged 37. 

A tender husband, a father dear, 

A faithful friend is buried here, 

Free from malice, free from pride, 

So he lived, and so he died. 

Stone erected by his wife—also ANN, wife ot 
aia ForrEsTerR—3lst March, 1853, aged 


Joun Fow1er—30th December, 1852—aged 
17 months—Of such is the Kingdom of 


Heaven. 


MartHa Jane Frencuman, 10th Febry., 
1854—11 months—EuizasetH WartcHuorn 
Frencuman, 14th June, 1854—Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

To Marrna, the wife of William Frencu- 
MAN ; erected by her husband. There re- 
maineth, therefore, a rest for the people of 
God—Weep not for me. 16th March, 1848 


Erected by Daniel Fox, to Jutra Fox, 14th 
Febry., 1851, aged 34. 
Joun THomas FuLrorp—1848—[aze gone}. 
CATHERINE, infant daughter of J. 1 
Futrorp—| date gone]. 
When Death with his avenging hand into my 
dwelling came, 
To take my little Catherine from a world of 
sin and shame; 
In a wicked world the Lord declared his 
children should not stay, 
He sent his Holy Angels down, to take my 


abes awy; 
But Israel’s gentle Shepherd stood, with all 
engaging charm, 
To take these little tender lambs, and shelter 
them from harm. 
(Oval iron tablet)—Mary Funron—l6th 
May, 1864. 
THomas Furtey—6th September, 1852, 
aged 42—The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
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taketh away—Blessed be the Name of the 
Lord. 

James Furse, drowned while crossing the 
Merri Creek, 28th Novr., 1849, aged 28. 
While living he was highly respected, and 
now deeply regretted. 

Mary Acnes [his wife]—1854, aged 28— 
Tuomas CooK, July, 1852, aged 28—also 
an infant. 

Sopua, wife of W. S. Fyre—28th June, 
1850—aged 33—Also Sopnia Myriam, her 
infant daughter—In affectionate Remem- 
brance. 

EuizaperH GaLway, the beloved wife of 
Samuel Hawker Banks, born 14th of June, 
1831, died the 5th of September, 1852. 

Michael Gance erects this monument to 
Mary Ganee, his beloved wife, daughter of 
Robert Cozens of Waldron Park Isle 
(Brewers), County of Somerset, England. 
1853. 

Tuomas Bateson GaskELL—7th April, 1847 
—29 years—He was the youngest son of George 
Gasket of Hotehouse, Upholland, County 
of Lancaster. 

J. W. Fawcert. 





(To be continued). 


“(UACK MEDICINE” MEANING 

“ PROPRIETARY MEDICINE.’’— 
Hitherto I have supposed that a quack medi- 
cine was something more or less of a fraud. 
Recently, however, a lady who was recom- 
mending to me a preparation of indubitable 
respectability put on the market by a firm 
of good name wound up its praises by de- 
claring, ‘“‘It is the best quack medicine I 
have ever come across.’’ This use of the 
word was new to me. 

H. F. 


“WANX” RATS.—Comparatively com- 

mon are rats found minus a tail or a 
limb, through getting trapped. But rodents 
born tail-less are rarer surely than white 
blackbirds! A few days ago Mr. Spenser 
Edkins, of the King’s Head Hotel, Aston 
Cantlow, near Stratford-on-Avon, found that 
rats had taken up residence at the rear of 
his house. (This is the old inn where 
Shakespeare’s parents are reputed to have 
had their wedding reception), In one fowl- 
pen Mr. Edkins killed twenty-two rats, dur- 
ing an informal hunt. Among them was 
discovered a pair born without tails. Further 
search resulted in finding two half-grown 
ones in similar state, and then an entire 





nest of young ones, all minus a caudal 


appendage, 


‘** Manx ”’ rats were apparently known to 
Shakespeare, for in ‘ Macbeth’ Act I. se. iii,. 
he says :— 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, I’ll do, and I’ll do 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


ODERN SPELLINGS OF PLACE- 
NAMES.—The spelling of his Majesty's 
lieges leaves much to be desired. The follow- 
ing variants on ‘‘ Parliament ’’ may be of in- 
terest. I lived, until recently, for some 
years under the address ‘‘ Parliament Row ”’ 
(a name dating from Canning’s administra- 
tion) and received through the post letters, 
etc., addressed :— 


Parliement 

Parliment 

Parlement (this, the French spelling, was 
Parlemint popular). 
Paralamint 

Perliment 

Paliament 

and 
Parlourment (once only) 


I am only too familiar with ‘‘ Albermarle " 
for Albemarle, and “ Saville’’ for Savile, 
and the town where I now write from is often 
**Lewis’’ and communications, in conse- 
quence, go to Scotland, 

Witrrep S. Jackson. 

Lewes. 

IRECTORIES OF SPECIALISTS AND 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS.—The Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, Lon- 
don, has very kindly supplied me with a list 
of some of their printed matter, including a 
notice of their ‘ Directory of sources of 
specialized information in Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ Unfortunately, I have not, as yet, 
come across a copy of that work, but it ‘‘ con- 
tains particulars of sources of information on 
more than 1,500 subjects.’’ 

The Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., writing to me, under date of Jan. 
7, 1936, states :— 

There is no Directory similar to ASLIB in the 
United States. However, there are a number 
of directories for collections and collectors in 
the Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, and other large areas. 

No new information about the List of Special 
Collections is available. The list is still in card 
form and is an auxiliary to the Union Catalog 
of Books in American Libraries. 

At the same time, my attention was 
directed to the two works following :— 

Richardson, Ernest Cushing: An index direc- 
tory to special collections in North American 
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libraries; prepared for the A.L.A. Committee | 
on bibliography and the Library of Congress. | 
Yardley, Pennsylvania: F. §. Cook and Son, | 


1927. 168 pages. ; 

Special libraries directory (second edition), 
compiled by May Wilson, ed. by Rebecca B. 
Rankin. New York City: Special libraries 
association, 1925. 255 pages. 

If bibliographies serve as guides to the 
knowledge of yesterday, 
specialists ought to serve as guides to the 
knowledge of to-morrow. There is need for 
a system of ‘‘ Sponsors for 
(elxvii. 38). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 

Chicago. 


BULMER AS A CHRISTIAN 

W. Hylton Dyer Longstaffe in his 
‘ History of Darlington’ gives a pedigree of 
the family of Ile, and when dealing with 
Bulmer or Bowlmer Ile or Iyle of Newéastle- 
upon-Tyne, merchant and apothecary, who 
was buried 25 Nov. 1644, makes some inter- 
esting remarks on the use Bulmer as a 
Christian name among residents in and 
about Darlington in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. The name was 
not always adopted by reason of relation- 


NAME.— 


ship. He _ instances Bulmer Priscott, 
bapt. 1590 (who had a grandson Bul- 
mer)); Bulmer, son of Matthew Smart 


bapt. 1613; Bulmer, son of Thomas Lumbley 
bapt. 1616; Bulmer, son of Thomas Allon- 
son of Oxenfield, bapt. 1623; Bulmer, son of 
Richard Bowes of Darlington bapt. 1632; 
Bulmer, son of Thomas Teward of Darling- 
ton, bapt. 1632; Bulmer, son of George Carr 
of Darlington, bapt. 1636; and Bulmer, son 
of Francis Oswalde buried at Darlington in 
1644/5. The great Bulmers of Tursdale and 
Ketton who were powerful in Bulmer’s 
‘Landes at Ayecliffe and other properties in 


‘the neighbourhood may have influenced these ' 


people in the choice of the name. 
H. Askew. 


ANGING LONDON.—1. Hotel Metro- 
pole, Northumberland Avenue. On May 


4 a three days’ auction will begin of the | 


furnishings and entire equipment. The hotel 


is being converted into Government offices to | 
accommodate the Ministries of Labour and | 
Transport, while their new building is being | 


erected. 
2. Oxleas Wood, Shooters’ Hill, has 
been purchased for £70,000 by  the| 


L.C.C. and was opened to the public on 8 
April. 
J. ARpacH. 
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directories of | 


knowledge.*’ | 


Readers’ Queries. 


| (WHE XVITI-CENTURY POUNCE Box,-~ 

What is an eighteenth-contury scrivener’s 

pounce-box? Please grant me the liberty of 

| limiting in advance the answers which yjll 
be acceptable. 

‘“* Pounce,’’ says Dr. Johnson’s dictionary 
in 1754, is ‘‘ The powder of gum sandarach, 
so called because it is thrown upon paper 
through a perforated box.’’ Bailey’s Dic. 
tionary, 1766, says ‘‘ A sort of powder made 
of gum sandrach which rubbed on paper 
makes it bear ink.’’ 

In twentieth-century England when you 
| order a pounce-box from a law stationer you 

will get a cylindrical tin box like a small 

deep tart, and when you lift off the cover you 
will find loose pounce and a rubbing brush, 

In America should you order one from the 

law stationer you would be met by blank 

negative ignorance. But if you went toa 
purveyor of drawing materials you would buy 
pounce in just such a box as Dr. Johnson de- 
scribes—say 3 inches high by 2 inches in dia- 
meter, and cylindrical just like a box of 
face-powder. Had you bought it from 

Silliman, the leading American purveyor of 

writing materials in the nineteenth century, 

he would have supplied a boxwood thing say, 

2 inches high topped by a j inch snout with 

a single perforation. If you go to a silver. 

smith, he will offer you a sand-box. If you 

look everywhere for standishes can you find 





one with containers for ink, sand, and 
pounce? I can’t. 
I may also exclude a pouncet-box, that 


quite different article to ‘‘ which ever and 
anon’’ Hotspur’s ‘certain lord... per 
fumed like a milliner... gave his nose” in 
Shakespeare. I own a silver one, spherical 
in shape on the perforated part. It could 
not be adapted to use by a scrivener and may 
be found on my wife’s dressing-table. 

To put my question in its final form— 
What is an eighteenth-century pounce-bor 
which just cannot be a sand-box ? 


Ricwarp W. Hate. 
60, State St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


E KALIYUG.—In his book on the 
Calendar (Cambridge University Press, 
| 1921) Mr. Alexander Philip mentions an 


| Indian era known as the Kaliyug with an 
assumed commencement at 3102 s.c. In what 
part of India was it used ? 
| furnished the era date? 

R. Hi. J. 


And what event 
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ANDRE DUPONT, THE ROSE- 
GROWER: COUNT KLEIN. — Can 
any reader furnish information respecting 
André Dupont, associated with the Empress | 
Joséphine at Malmaison and later Curator | 
of the Luxembourg Gardens? Reference wel- | 
comed to any published source of the roses 
he grew. he ee | 
Also of the Count Klein alive in 1811 (pre- | 
sumably in France). 
W.L.C. | 


R. JOHN FREE AND MICHAEL FREE, 
BISHOP OF LONDON. — Michael 
Free (alias de Northburgh), Archdeacon of | 
Suffolk, Canon of St. Paul’s and Bishop of 
London (1354-1361), founded, on the site near 
Smithfield which he bought of Sir Walter de 
Manny, the Carthusian Convent known to | 
us as the Charterhouse. I want to link up 
the Bishop and Dr, John Free and shall be | 
very grateful for any information to that 

end. 
RicwarD FREex. 


“MONVULSIONS ”: MEDICAL USB IN | 

XVIII-CENT.—In each issue of the | 
Manchester Magazine for 1741 an analysis | 
of the deaths is mee for each week. In | 
each list a very large number are grouped 
under the heading ‘‘ Convulsions.’””’ What 
precise significance had this term in the mid- | 
eighteenth century? Was it applied almost 
solely to children, as now, or had it a more 
general meaning, embracing any kind of fit? | 


F.T. Ww. | 


ELIEVING THE BEAST OF BURDEN. | 
—Stith Thompson ‘ Motif-Index of Folk- | 
Literature,’ brings under the No. J 1874, 1 | 
this anecdote: A rider takes a meal-sack on 
his shoulder in order to relieve the ass of his | 
burden. English versions of the anecdote 


wanted. r UIR, CO. DURHAM.—In the 


O. F. B. 


EPUTY LIEUTENANT.—What are the 
duties and the privileges appertaining 
to this appointment ? 
Scor. 


ATES AND REFERENCES WANTED. — 
Can anyone kindly supply me with the 
following information ? :— 

(1). The dates (birth and death) of the 
(?) Dutch poet, Adriaan Boens? 

(2). The city (name and reference) in the 
works of Fénelon, the description of which is 
said to be based on Amsterdam ? 

(3). The prose work of Milton (with re- 
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ference) in which the Pilgrim Fathers are 
said to have been driven to America ‘‘ by the 
fury of the bishops ’’? 


Josern FE. Morris. 
Totnes. 


WILLIAM DOW SING.—Biographical in- 

formation is desired of William Dows- 
ing, author of ‘Rambles in Switzerland,’ 
yublished in Hull in 1869, and other works? 
Jelieved to have been a public man in East 
Yorkshire. 


W. Hayter. 
“ WUMMY’"”: ‘“ MAMMA.”’—‘ Mummy ” 
seems quite to have superseded 


ce 


‘“ Mamma ”’ or ‘‘ Mammy ’’—at any rate, in 
England—as the children’s usual word for 
their mother. When did it first come into 
general use, and in what section of the com- 
munity did it start? I notice that the 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary gives 1839 as the 
date for its first occurrence — in print or 
writing. 

How long a run did “Mamma” have? 
And can it now be ascertained whether it was 
ever used in England with the accent on the 
first syllable ? 


©: Bt: 
“ALLELUIA” AS A PLANT-NAME.— 
Am I right in thinking the Wood- 


Sorrel has been known as “ Alleluia ’’? Is 
there any story attached to this use; and 
have any other flowers received the name? 


A. EE. 
(SOUE.—Is there any good psychological 


study dealing seriously with Coué, dis- 
cussing his methods of suggestion and giving 
observations of any lasting results? Is his 


| work continued now in any form? 


M. U. H. R. 
‘ Hie- 
tory of Governor ©. Eden,’ written in 
1903 by Marshall Delancey Haywood, of 
| Raleigh, North Carolina, Truir, in the 
county of Durham, occurs at least twice. It 
is asserted that the seat of Robert Eden, 
| Governor of Maryland, who had a baronetcy 
| conferred upon him on Sept. 10, 1776, was 
|Truir in the county of Durham. When 
| in 1844 Sir Robert Johnson, of West Auck- 
land, died the two baronetcies were merged, 
his successor being his cousin, Sir William 

Eden, of Truir. 

As I am unacquainted with any place of 
the name in the county of Durham, I would 
like to know the usual name of the place 
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referred to by the author of the book alluded 
to, 


H. ASKEw. 


M AND EDWARD ADDISON.—Can | 


any reader give particulars of the above 
persons whom Joseph Addison, the Essayist, 
in his letters calls ‘‘ relatives.’? The for- 
mer is named in a letter dated 9 June, 1715. 
(State Papers Domestic) and the latter is 
called ‘‘ kinsman,’’ and stated to be manager 
of Bilton, 


W. G. 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


ITH A LOBSTER ON A STRING.— 

Who was the French author who 
paraded the boulevards at Paris with a 
lobster at the end of string? 


F. C. 


X-CONVICT AT A LEVEE.—Who was 
the ex-convict introduced by a Duke at 

a levee in St. James’s Palace, and recog- 
nised there by the Judge who sentenced him? 


J. A. O’KEeErre. 


THE CUSTOM OF BOROUGH-ENGLISH. 
—Does this still exist? 1f so, in what 
counties? If non-existent when did it cease? 


J. A. O’KEErre. 


DICTIONARIES WITH CONCURRENT 
ALPHABETS.—In 1912 Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. brought out a small 
German-English, English-German diction- 
ary, by Mr. Max Bellows in which the two 
divisions are presented concurrently—where 
the run of the alphabet allows of it—Deutsch. 
Englisch in the upper portion of the page, 
English-German below. Has this arrange- 
ment been adopted in any other foreign dic- 
tionaries, or has it not on the whole proved 
acceptable ? 


STUDENT. 


‘(\RASMERE: A FRAGMENT’ BY 

DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. — Can 
anyone tell me where to find this? I be- 
lieve it is a fairly long poem. Was the 
author, Dorothy, the poet’s sister? I be- 
lieve there have been several Dorothy Words- 
worths. 


L. L. 8. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who said: “ This is 
the last cigarette before the guillotine.” 


J. A. O’Keerre. 





| Replies. 


PORTRAITS OF JOHN DRYDEN, | 
(clxiv. 423; clxv. 33, 160, 194, 377). 





| ACCORDING to a catalogue issued 

by Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Old 
| Bond Street, London, George Perfect 
| Harding, who exhibited at the Royal 


| Academy, 1802-1840, ‘‘ visited the chief seats 
| of the nobility, the royal palaces, college 
halls, etc.,’’ and made water-colour copies of 

portraits by Lely, Kneller, Van Dyck, R, 

Walker, Russel and others, in or about 1835, 

These pictures were on Whatman paper, and 
| folio size. 
| Among them was a portrait of John Dry- 
| den, the poet, ‘from the original in the 
| collection at Strawberry Hill.”” This 1 have 
| recently acquired. As far as can be dis- 
covered there was only one portrait of Dry- 
| den in possession of Horace Walpole, at 
| Strawberry Hill, and this was sold in 1842, 

when the collection was dispersed, and pur- 
chased by the 13th Earl of Derby. It is now 
at Knowsley, and is described as ‘‘ an exact 
replica of one in the National Portrait 
| Gallery.”” The National Portrait Gallery 
| portrait in question is a ‘‘small whole-length” 

(No. 1133 in the gallery) stated to have been 

painted for Jacob Tonson, and given by him 
| to Grosvenor Bedford. It was subsequently 
| owned by Mr. Wentworth Dilke and Mr. 
John Murray and was purchased for the 
Gallery in 1898. 

These two portraits, which are stated to 
be replicas, are totally different to the por- 
trait Harding’s copy ‘from the original 
in the collection at Strawberry Hill.” His 
miniature is undoubtedly from the portrait 
(or a facsimile) which is illustrated among 
the three engravings in the frontispiece to 
Malone’s ‘ Dryden’s Prose Works,’ 1800; 4 
head and shoulders only, wearing the wig and 
bands of the 1660’s, and there described as 
| ‘‘from the original portrait in the picture 
| gallery at Oxford, probably painted in his 
| thirty-third year—1664.”’ This portrait was 
| presented, with others, by George Clarke, 











ford University, 1715-1735. Obviously, it 


ford. of All Souls’ College, M.P. for Ox- 


was not in the Strawberry Hill collection in 

1835, and certainly Harding’s copy of a por- 

trait of Dryden is totally different to the 

only known portrait of the poet at Straw- 

berry Hill. 

| It is possible that Harding actually made 
a copy of the Oxford portrait, and inscribed 
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it in error as ‘‘ from the original in the col- 
lection at Strawberry Hill.’ 

It is curious that in Harding’s miniature 
Dryden’s eyes are light brown whereas in the 
two original portraits by Kneller in my 
possession the eyes are blue—as would be 
expected in a man who is described by con- 
tempories as ‘‘florid’’ and _ ‘‘cherry- 
cheeked.””’ I have not seen the Oxford 
portrait. 

P. D. Mounpy. 


[/SRBCORDED EIGHTEENTH - CEN- 
TURY PLAYS (clxx. 56, 193).—I am 
grateful to Mr. D. MacMitan for identify- 
ing some of my titles for me, and for sup- 
plying further information about others. 
Since compiling my original list I have 
been able to identify ‘ The Happy Africans’ 
(xxiv.) with William Macready’s ‘The Lrish- 
man in London,’ which in its turn was 
founded on Whiteley’s ‘ The 
Footman.’ 

Here are a few additions to my former 
list, with the places and the dates of the 
first performance I have been able to trace. 

(1). The Brickdustman. Canterbury, 25 
Jan., 1773. 

(2). The Crisis, or What You Please. 
Town Malling, 27 March, 1775. In the 
Kentish Gazette for this date it is said 
to be by ‘‘a gentleman of Town Mall- 
ing.” It is probably not the same as Hol- 
croft’s ‘ Crisis, or Love and Fear,’ noted by 
the “Stage Cyclopaedia’’ as having been 
produced in 1778. 

(3). The Farmer Deceived. Faversham, 
2% June, 1779. 

(4). The Oaks, or the Beauties of Canter- 
bury. 12 May, 1780. The ‘Stage Cyclo- 
paedia ’ notes the play, but does not give the 
reciso date. The authoress was a Mrs. 

urgess, who kept a stationer’s shop in St. 
George’s Street, Canterbury, where Meill, 
the manager of the acting company, lodged. 
(See the Kentish Gazette, 20 May, 1780). 

(5). The Vineyard Revels, or Harlequin 
Bacchus. Canterbury, 24 Feb., 1791. A 
description of it in the Kentish Gazette, of 1 
March, 1791, shows that it had a local signi- 
ficance, and attributes it to Mr. Gardner, 
one of the Canterbury actors. 

(6). The Witches of the Rocks, Deal, 24 
March, 1787. 


Sheffield. 


[HE JEWS IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
(clxx, 227).—See Huidekoper (founder of 
Meadville Theological School, Pensylvania) : 


Intriguing 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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‘ Judaism at Rome, B.c. 76-ap. 140.’ (New 
York, 1876, etc., several editions), 


A. J. Epmunps. 


THOMAS KAVANAGH, V.C. (clxx. 272, 
s.v. ‘Van Gunst’s Engraving of Van 
Dyck’s Viscount Chaworth ’).—In this very 
interesting note, in the last paragraph, Mr. 
Henry Curtis does an unintentional injus- 
tice to a most brave civilian; he says Ross 
Lowis Mangles, V.C., was the only civilian 
granted the then recently created award ‘‘For 
Valour,” thus ignoring Thomas Henry 
Kavanagh. Kavanagh was a clerk in one of 
the civil offices in India, and in November, 
1857, was shut up, with the garrison, in the 
Residency, Lucknow, by the Sepoy Muti- 
neers ; it was of vital importance to communi- 
cate with Sir Colin Campbell, by one who 
had undergone the siege and withstood the 
blockade, who would in disguise penetrate the 
hostile lines, though in. danger of a most 
cruel and ignominious death as a spy. On 
Nov. 9 General Outram was informed that 
Kavanagh would undertake this most perilous 
mission. He disguised himself as a Bad- 
mdash, a plundering soldier, of whom there 
were many in the ranks of the rebels; he 
dressed accordingly, stained his face and 
hands with lamp-black dipped in oil, and 
had his hair cut short. During the night of 
the 9th-10th, with a faithful native spy, he 
got through the encircling lines, and fell in 
with a party of Panjab Cavalry, who escorted 
him to Sir Colin Campbell. His informa- 
tion supplied the one link wanting in the 
complete mastery of the situation. (‘ His- 
tory of the Indian Mutiny,’ Malleson, ii., 
pp. 150, 165; ‘How I Won the Victoria 
Cross,’ Kavanagh. Ward and Lock). 
Kavanagh was related by marriage with 
the Paymaster of my old regiment, the Scots 
Greys, so in 1880 in Dublin, I dined with 
him and met Kavanagh, then a slight, dark- 
complexioned man, most unassuming, who 
had to be drawn to talk about his wonder- 
fully courageous act, which should have 
earned him a mention in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


ALFRED WELBY. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 

(clxx., 246, 284).—In German literature, 
also, divisions of words at the end of the 
line occur in comic verses. A _ well-known 
example are these lines from Wilhelm 
Busch’s ‘Max und Moritz:— 


Jeder weiss, was so ein Mai- 
Kafer fiir ein Vogel sei. 
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But such divisions occur also, though very 
rarely, in serious verse. The last example 
I have come across is from Friedrich Deml’s 
poem ‘ Ballade vom Kastanienbaum ’ (in his 
volume ‘ Sprache der Dinge,’ Minchen, ca 
1932, p. 75):— 

‘ . da schollen 
Schlage einer Axt, wie Geister- 
Hiebe an mein wiihlend:Ohr. 


Orto F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


Here is another passage in which Ben Jon- 
son has divided a word at the end of a line 
of verse. From ‘Horace of the Art of 
Poetrie ’ :— 

A Scarlet peece, or two, stitch’d in: when or 

Diana’s Grove, or Altar with the bor- 

Dring Circles of swift waters . . 

(Works, 1640, Vol. ii.). 


B. H. NewpiGate. 


ENRY DE BULMER alias DE FAR- 
LINGTON (clxx. 138, 231, 283).—A 
careful examination of the Bulmer pedigree 
and several documentary references to Henry 
de Ferlington and his descendants are given 
in Dr. William Farrer’s ‘ Early Yorkshire 
Charters,’ vol. ii., pp. 126-131. His caution 
inspires confidence, and his verdict (p. 131) 
on General Plantagenet-Harrison’s pedigree 


of the Bulmer family is justified. Henry de | 


Bulmer is not referred to as alias de Ferling- 
ton in the Tynemouth deed (‘ Early New- 
castle Deeds,’ p. 97), but the editor so de- 
scribes him in his annotation. Farrer (p. 129) 
supposed that Henry de Bulmer was usually 
known as Henry de Ferlington, and that he 


was the son of Robert de Bulmer, son of | 
Stephen de Bulmer, which Stephen may have | 
been a younger brother of the well-known | 
Bertram de Bulmer, sheriff of Yorkshire in | 
It seems perfectly clear | 
that Henry de Ferlington (or Bulmer) was | 


1130 and 1155-63. 


not a descendant of Bertram de Bulmer, 
whose eventual heir was his daughter Emma, 
wife of Geoffrey de Neville. 


married late in life Joan de Asselegh (Ash- 
ley), by whom he had issue, Henry de Fer- 
lington II. The elder Henry was keeper of 
the forest of Beer, Hampshire, in right of his 
wife, which office was held by his descendants 

With regard to Nigel, the Domesday tenant 
of the Count of Mortain, surely he was Nigel 
Fossard, the ancestor of that family? See 
Farrer’s account of the Fossard fee in the 
same volume. On p. 367 he shows that at 


Henry de Fer- | 
lington, according to the documentary evi- | 
dence given by Farrer, died in 1237, having | 





the Survey Nigel Fossard held Farlington of 
the Count of Mortain, and that afterwards 
the Bulmers had it by infeudation and the 
Ferlingtons held Farlington by sub-infendg. 
| tion. It is not unusual to find a younger 
| branch of a family taking its name from a 
| manor held of the elder branch. 


CHARLES Ctay. 


fos SEAL WITH BUST OF HORACE 
(clxx. 282).—The motto ‘‘ Magnis tamen 

excidit ausis ’’ the end of Phaéthon’s epitaph 
| in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, ii. 328, points to 
| some heroic attempt which failed. But what 
| is the evidence for the bust being Horace’s? 

There is an engraving of a bust from an 
| intaglio on the title-page of Munro and 
King’s Horace 


assigned to our poet principally, it must be 
| confessed, on the strength of the initial H, so 
| significantly inserted in the field. The attribu- 
| tion however is fairly supported by the bay- 
branch in front, a proof that the portrait re- 
presents a poet. 

If the seal does not represent Horace one 
might conjecture that Charles XII of 
Sweden, or the young Pretender was meant. 


Epwarp Bensty. 
“ HE ABBOT OF ROME” (clxx. 282). 


—Dionysius Exiguus, a Thracian by 
birth, who established the Easter Cycle of 
| 532 years, based on the work of Victorius, 
was a monk and Abbot of a monastery of the 
Roman Church. What are the exact words 
of ‘ L’Art de vérifier les dates ’ ? 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


GTAINED-GLASS IN CHURCHES (clxx. 
271 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—Referring to 
the interesting comments at the refer- 
ence on the discussion in the Journal 
of the British Society of Glass Painters 
(as to the desirability of  abolishi 
| stained-glass windows in churches, I shoul 
| like to offer the opinion of a layman, keenly 
| interested in the subject and actively engaged 
| in church work for many years. 
| I do not think that any of the objections 
| put forward are justified. The fact that 
| stained-glass windows darken a church, in 
| my opinion, adds to the feeling of reverence 
which such buildings should inspire as places 


of worship, and the remark that when such 
windows were first introduced the use of 
books was rare, the service and hymns being 
repeated by heart or rote surely needs more 
attention. By the way, I think the use of 
both those words unsuitable. 


A parrot re 
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—— 


ts phrases he has learnt by “‘ heart,’’ or 
‘rote’? without understanding their real 
meaning; surely ‘‘ memorised’”’ is a better 
word, because the exercise of memory requires 
thought. 

There may be bad modern glass, but there 
is also much good modern if as in the 
cases mentioned and others — especially 
that inspired by William Morris and Burne- 
Jones. 

The intention of stained-glass windows 
should be to inspire holy thoughts and this 
of course was the original intention, but it 
is destroyed in some windows, by the intro- 
duction of secular modern subjects, especially 
in memorial windows. I think the Gospels 
supply material for any and every occasion. 

ay I just mention before I close, the 
stained-glass windows which I have found 
specially inspiring. They are those of St. 
eorge’s Chapel, Windsor, and those of 
Milan Cathedral, said to be the largest in 
the world and wonderfully beautiful. 


C. TynpaLtt Woutcxo, 
Lond. Hist. Soc. 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


s 
REEMAN, GARNETT AND HALLEY 
FAMILIES (clxx. 88, and _ references 
there shown). 

Two American descendants of an English 
family bearing the surname Freeman have 
very kindly shown to me a manuscript 
genealogy and a chart of that family, trac- 
ing from Anthony Freeman (d, 1605) and 
Mary Rowland, his wife (d. 1611). They 
had three children, of whom the eldest, Row- 
land Freeman, of Cirencester, died between 
1657 and 1660. This Rowland Freeman 
married, Nov. 27, 1600, Mary, daughter of 
John Tereby. Mary died in 1671. wland 
Freeman and Mary, his wife, had ten chil- 
dren. Their fourth son, Anthony (b. Nov. 
2, 1606) married LElizabeth, daughter of 
George Gwinnett. Anthony Freeman and 
Elizabeth, his wife (who died April 16, 1659) 
had eleven children, of whom a son named 
Gwinnett Freeman, was born Aug. 23, 1656 
and died in 1709. I have no other particu- 
lars in my own notes regarding the above 
pedigree. Copies of the manuscript geneal- 
ogy and chart, above-mentioned, will be de- 
posited in the library of the Society of 


Genealogists of London, and in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

The few facts given above will show how 
the Christian names Rowland and Gwinnett 
came into the Freeman family. There seems 
every reason to believe that the Gwinnett 








Freeman, born Aug. 23, 1656, must have 
been identical with the Gwinnett Freeman, 
of the parish of St. Edmund-the-King-and- 
Martyr, London, who married, first, a Bar- 


bara, and, secondly, Plizabeth, and had 
issue by each marriage (clxiv. 246). 
Unfortunately, the chart mentioned above 


does not name any of the descendants of 


Gwinnett Freeman (b. 1656), but those par- 
ticulars are obtainable elsewhere, as shown. 

A work in two volumes, relating to ‘ Kent- 
ish Poets,’ by a Rowland Freeman, was pub- 
lished at Canterbury, by G. Wood, in 1821. 
There are, I understand, some members of 
the Freeman family residing in Kent at the 
present time. 

An acquaintance of mine, in Chicago, has 
devoted years of study to the history of the 
Freeman families in England and America, 
and has a very large collection of material 
on that subject. 

Eveens F. MacPrKe. 

Chicago. 


PHYSICIANS (clxx. 136, 212).—Reference 
should be made to the late Dr. R. W. 
Innes Smith’s ‘ English Speaking Students 
of Medicine at the University of Leydon’ 
(Oliver and Boyd 1932), which is based on 
the Album of Students at Leydon from 1575 


to 1875. 

JOHN ALEXANDER (clxx. 192, 232, 
304).—I desire to thank Mr. PErer 

Grirritus for his note at the second refer- 

ence. 

Since writing my note at the first refer- 
ence I have obtained some additional infor- 
mation from my niece in America, who is 
a descendant of the Alexander family. 

Her family records state that a John Alex- 
ander settled in Virginia about the year 1644. 
The year of his birth is unknown but he 1s 
said to have been born in Scotland from 
whence he came. He had a large quantity 
of silver plate bearing the coat-of-arms of 
the Earl of Stirling’s family. This John 
Alexander obtained a large grant of land on 
the Potomac River in Virginia in 1659, from 
Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia. 
He also owned the Howson’s patent of land. 

Who was this John Alexander? Is it 
likely that he was an illegitimate son of the 
Honourable John Alexander (fourth son of 
the first Earl of Stirling) who sold the Gart- 
more estates to Graham of Donnans, in 1644? 

John Alexander (the settler of 1644) had a 
son, Captain John Alexander, also said to 
have been born in Scotland, who is supposed 


J. D. Rotreston. 
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to have married a Miss Fitzhugh. Capt. John 
had a son, Robert, 


who married Frances | 


Ashton, and died 1704, in Virginia, leaving | 


issue :— 


Robert Alexander (b. 1688, d. 1735) who, | 


by his wife Ann Fowke, had :— 

John Alexander (b. 1711, d. 1775). = This 
John married 11 Dec., 1734, Susannah Pear- 
son (b. 29 Dec., 1717, d. 6 Oct., 1788), 
and had a daughter, Susan Pearson Alexan- 
der (b. 1762 in Stafford, Virginia), who was 
married to John Brown (b. 1760, d. 1816). 

I should appreciate any information that 
would throw light on the origin of the John 
who is said to have migrated to Virginia in 


1644. 


probably the Honourable John Alexander, 
but I do not know of any data to support 
this view unless the possession of the silver 
plate, referred to above, may be so regarded. 

No claim to the earldom of Stirling was 
ever made by the Virginia branch of the 
family, and this fact would seem to suggest 
that Captain John Alexander was an 
illegitimate son. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE: 


documented and indexed. Another promip. 
ent Scottish officer was David Leslie, first 
Baron Newark, also in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


ALR. L. M, 
(JED CALAIS (clxx. 209, 249, 268).—If ny 


exhaustive history of the Wool Staple of 
Calais has been written, something may be 


| learned of it by reference to Ochenkowski’s 


‘ Englands Wirthschaftliche Entwicklung im 
Ausgange des Mittelalters’ and Schanz’s 
‘ Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des 
Mittelalters.’ 

See also Statute 4 Edward IV, cap, 2: 
Statutes of the Realm, i. 390 and the 


Staple Rolls of 27-50 Edward III. 
It has been suggested to me that he was | 


x. 
‘ DAMPLETINE CLIFFS ” (clxx. 246).— 


I do not wonder that your correspondent 
has never heard the name ‘ Pampletine 
Cliffs ’’ applied to any cliffs in the neigh. 
bourhood by residents of Filey. I am wu. 


| able to find the name in Thomas Sheppard's 


‘Geological Rambles in East Yorkshire,’ 
Extensive descriptions of the coast features 


_from Spurnhead to Filey Brig are given, 
| but the name ‘‘ Pampletine ’’ does not once 
| Sore H. Askew. 


A PROBLEM OF DATING (clxx. 245). | 


—In the biographical notice of Viscount 
Dundee in Anderson’s ‘ The Scottish Nation,’ 
it is stated that the battle of Killiecrankie 
was fought on June 17, 1689, and Charles 
Oman, in his ‘ History of England,’ gives 
the same date. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
“ Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


NGLICAN BISHOPS IN IRELAND 
(clxx. 283).—See Leslie’s ‘ Armagh 
Clergy ’; Leslie’s ‘ Clogher Clergy ’; Brady’s 
* Records of Cork, Cloyne and Ross.’ (3 vols. 
Longman. 1864); Charles A. Webster's 
“The Diocese of Cork’ (1920). 


L. E. O’ Hanon or Ortop. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


COTS IN THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ARMY (clxx. 245).—The commander-in- 
chief of the Scottish (Parliamentary) Army, 
which numbered about 20,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, was General Sir Alexander Leslie, first 
Earl of Leven (see the ‘D.N.B.’). Z.A. 
may be helped by the account of this part 
of Leslie’s career in ‘The Melvilles, Earls 
of Melville, and the Leslies, Earls of Leven,’ 
by Sir William Fraser (Edinburgh, 1890, 3 
vols.), vol. i., pp. 411-18. This work is fully 





NETT OF FILEY (clxx. 246).—Sheahan 
and Whellan in ‘ History and Topo 
graphy of the City of York and the East 
Riding,’ published in 1856, have a few 
references to this person. Writing of New 
Filey they say that nearly the whole of the 


| new town and its improvements originated 


with John Wilks Unett, the owner of the 
soil. Continual improvements are being 
made (1856) in this place; the erection of a 
new district church is projected for the con- 
venience of visitors and especially of in- 
valids, as the parish church is some distance 
away. Mr. Unett has given an acre of 
ground for the site of it, and £100 towards 
its erection, Evidently this scheme was 
being put into operation at the time of Mr. 
Unett’s death in 1856. H. Askew. 


VEDDINGHAM : MEANING OF NAME 

WANTED (clxx. 229, 265).—Yeddingham 
occurs as the name of a parish and hamlet 
situated on the River Derwent at the 


northern limits of the East Riding of York- 
shire, Wapentake of Buckrose. 

John Nicholson ‘ Place-Names of the East 
Riding ’ (1926) quotes an early form (1315) 
Yedingham and remarks that the name prob- 
ably signifies the ham or home of the Yed- 
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dings. The Rev. James B. Johnston ‘ Place- 
Names of England and Wales’ (1915) does 
not deal with Yeddingham but he has Yed- 
ding or Peading the name of a place in Mid- 
dlesex and he adduces a charter of 793 which 
gives the record Geddingas. He interprets 
this as a patronymic indicating the ‘ Home 
of the sons of Geddi’ which occurs once 
in Searle’s Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum. 
Johnston seems to think that the modern 
surname Giddings has a similar origin. (See 
also McClure’s ‘ British Place-Names in 
their Original Setting ’ 1910). 
H. ASKEw. 


“MROSSING THE RIVER ”’ (clxx. 101). 

—The use of this figure for death may 
not be earlier than Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ as far as Christian writers are 
concerned. The ancients, of course, believed 
that the river Styx encircled the under- 


world. Lawrence Puitwirs. 





SAYING OF BEACONSFIELD: REFER- | 


ENCE WANTED (clxx. 283). —I am 
ignorant of the saying ‘‘O, may I die eating 
ortolans to the sound of soft music! ” ascribed 


at the above reference to Lord Beaconsfield, | 


but with no date or reference. On the other 


hand I am familiar with a famous saying of | 


Sydney Smith, Disraeli’s senior by thirty-three 


Alexander Dyce, third edition, 1856, page 291: 

According to Smith, “ ‘Mr. ——’s idea of 
heaven was eating patés de foie gras to the 
sound of trumpets.’ ” 

To this there is an editorial note “‘ He 
alluded’ as his daughter Lady Holland 
obligingly informs me, ‘to an eminent lawyer, 
who had a passion for pdtés de foie gras (a 
passion in which Mr. Smith did not at all 
share), and who used to set off to purchase 
them as soon as the vacation permitted.’ ” 

When a definite date and occasion are 
established for the alleged saying of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the relation between that and 
Sydney Smith’s can be considered. 


Epwarp Bens.y. 
247).—Though 


“T am a 


UTHOR WANTED (clxx. 


unable to name the author of 


pebble, etc.,” it is possible this quotation pro- | 


s from one of the following anonymous 
small books for children (doubtless to be con- 
sulted at British Museum) :— 

‘Thoughts on a pebble 1842,’ 12mo. 
with coloured plates; 

‘Pebbles from the sea-shore 
1852. 12mo. 

The composition appears to be based upon 
-an old Oriental proverb, conveying idea that 
the brook pebble secretly thinks itself a 
Precious stone, because moving water heightens 
its colour and glossiness. 


” Nelson 


Wma. JAGGarp. 
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Italy in the Making, June 1846 —- January 
1848. By G. F. H. and J. Berkeley (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £1 1s. net). 


THE story of the Risorgimento is a compli- 
cated one. By no means is it least so in 

the eighteen months here dealt with. A great 
merit of this book will be found in the clear- 
ness with which the elements of the situation 
are set forth and their diverse movements 
and interlockings described. The style dis- 
plays in places a certain eager naivete, which 
seems distinctive of one of the writers, and 
does no harm at all—sometimes the contrary. 
Evidently outcome of a thorough fami- 
liarity with the period, this account of the 
few months during which Pio Nono was the 
central figure of Italy bases itself further on 
research in archives at Vienna, Paris and 
London, not hitherto used, as well as on what 
is to be learnt in the State archives of Italy 
and in those of the Vatican. This has pro- 
duced some divergence from the conclusions 
reached by earlier historians. It also en- 
ables the writers to interpret events in light 
thrown by contemporary foreign observation 





years, given in ‘ Recollections of the Table-talk and opinion. 


of Samuel Rogers,’ edited by the well-known | trayed—the 


Pius IX stands out sympathetically por- 
better, perhaps, because his 
Liberal policy is not criticized from the 
modern standpoint, whence Liberalism tends 
to appear out-moded and ineffective. The re- 
cord of the Papacy during the last twenty- 
five years illustrates our authors’ careful re- 
minders concerning what must ever be the 
great concern of the Pope. Across years of 
struggle and defeat, with loss of the Temporal 
Power, Pius 1X, in the midst of an Italy 
re-made, could look back on actions of his 
own which, aimed at a somewhat different 
mark, had made possible and precipitated if 
they had not caused the eventual decisive 
developments. The most interesting of these 
—in the light of the present state of the 
world—are the amnesty with which he began 
his reign, his yielding the institution of the 
Civic Guard. The amnistiati, the political 
prisoners who were suffered to re-enter Italy, 
had to promise loyalty to the existing gov- 
ernment, forbearance from further intrigue. 
Right and left they broke their promise. 
Moreover, what the Pope did for liberty 
brought him no consideration, no loyalty, 
nothing but expectation of more. Difference 
of theory divided the groups of would-be 
liberators of Italy. Should the unification 
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of the country proceed by fusion or by a 
federation of the several states? Should or 
should not the Piedmontese hegemony be 
accepted? But division of opinion was not 
the main obstacle to advance. If they 
seriously meant to free Italy they must fight 
for freedom; and for fighting they had no 
arms. The Pope’s grant of Civic Guards put 
arms within their reach. The worth of a 
plighted word, and the function of violence, 
in politics, the two burning foci of interna- 
tional interest with us to-day, were then 
equally pivotal questions — which, however, 
in our present sense of them had not been put, 

Metternich, on the new study of material 
from the Archives, is revealed as taking 4 
somewhat different attitude from what has 
been supposed. His preparations against re- 
volution in Italy are to be regarded as de- 
fensive, and the episode at Ferrara which 
created so great a stir—when a reinforcement 
of the Austrian garrison was marched into 
the town as a sort of military demonstration 
and a threat—is to be imputed not to him 
but to Radetzky. The description of this 
entry by the British Vice-Consul there, who 
witnessed it, is an effective quotation; the 
quotations from contemporary papers of 
different kinds, it may be remarked, form a 
useful feature of the work. Indignation 
throughout Europe and in Italy, more hatred 
of the Austrians than had yet been known 
were the first fruits of Ferrara; to Pius IX 
it brought an increase of complications, of 
pressure. His last reform, the grant of the 
‘Consulta’ — or consultative assembly of 
state was the crowning example on the one 
hand of his sense of Italy’s needs, his liberal 
theory of government and his response to 
popular demands, on the other, of the 
methods of the revolutionists. These were 
given to promoting displays of frantic en- 
thusiasm for the Pope under cover of which 
their agents pressed—not without menace 
and manifestation even of hostility—for 
more and ever more concessions. On Jan. 2, 
1848, such a demonstration—mingled enthu- 
siasm and fury—greeted Pius in the Corso 
and overwhelmed him. He had come to the 
moment when he must choose between his 
duty as Pope and conformity to the will of 
the insatiable leaders of the populace. The 
choice was, of course, a foregone conclusion. 


WE have received from Amritsar a booklet 
entitled History of the Gurdwara Shahid- 
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ganj Lahore, which is a reprint of articl 
for the press by Mr. Ganda Singh, with 
additional chapter added to bring the histo 
up to date. The Shahidganj (“heap of 
storehouse of martyrs’) originally comme 
orated Sikh martyrs on the site of their mam 
tyrdom at Lahore; but it has since been th 
centre of dispute with the Moslems, who. 
claim it as a mosque. Mr. Ganda Singh” 
bases his account on the best available 
authorities, and gives a considerable bibl 
graphy. Students who are interested in ¢ 
detail of Indian history will find these p 
worth looking into. 


Mr, George Patterson Faust has made @ 
new study of the fourteenth-century sto 
Sir Degare (Princeton University Press, Q 
ford University Press, 7s. net) his obje 
being to establish what is the kind of re 
tion between the various texts of the po 
and to elucidate its narrative structure. 
interest of the former question may be se 
by considering the fact that the earliest M 
in 1065 lines, is incomplete while the la 
is complete in only 900 lines. ‘ Sir Degare 
weaves together elements and motifs f 
several types of mediaeval story, as is shown 
here at length. Its merits lie principally in” 
the rapid movement of the narrative and @ 
knack of economy in structure and phrase, 

Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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privately, nor to give advice on the value @ 
old books or prints. 
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take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 
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